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THE LIGHT-HOUSE. 

The light house was upon a little island con- 
nected with the main land by a low tongue of 
sand. The landing-place for boats was round on 
the farther side from Wheregthey were coming in 
the boat, so that the aditO Boventirely around 
it. The front pa as.rocky. It 
would have beéf dif : 
exposed to thé gt 
broke upon it ¥ 
indeed, it was 
water, so that thet 
it would have been sor rou 
attempted to land there *and Mr. St- John steer- 
ed round, entirely outside of the rocks, where 
the water was very smooth. As they passed 
around, the girls had beautiful views of the light- 
house, on every side of it. Marielle said that 
she thought it would be avery good drawing- 
lesson. 

“Yes,” said Mr. St. John, “you might sit here 
in the boat and draw it.” 

‘** Well, sir,” said Lucy, ‘I should like a pic- 
ture of a lighthouse which was made in a boat.” 

‘* We'll go on a little way,” said Mr. St. John, 
‘till we find the best point of view.” 

Mr. St. John went on a short distance farther, 
and then the rocks opened in such a way that 
they had a fine view of the light-house, and the 
dwelling-house at the foot it, with the rocks and 
trees around; and Mr. St. John said that it 
would be an excellent point of view. The light- 
house keeper’s wife was sitting under the porch, 
on a bench, knitting. Lucy said she meant to 
put her into her picture. 
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‘continued drawing here for half an hour. 





They took out their drawing materials, and 
Mr. 
St. John sat between Lucy and Marielle, and 
gave them his advice and direction. He took 
Lucy’s pencil very often, and helped her. ,Ma- 
rielle looked over, and, by seeing him draw Lu- 
cy’s picture, she learned how to draw her own. 
Thus, they were going on very well, until, at 
length, Lucy’s was nearly finished, and Marielle’s 
about half done; for, as Lucy herself did very 
little to hers, and Mr. St. John nearly the whole, 
it advanced faster than Marielle’s. 

At length, Lucy began to be tired of drawing 
there; and, besides, she recollected that she 
wanted a drink of water. 

‘¢ Then,” said Mr. St. John, ‘* we will put you 
ashore, and you can go up to the lighthouse, and 
ask the woman fora drink of water, while Ma- 
rielle finishes her drawing; and I will finish 
yours, while you are gone.” x 

“Well, sir,” said Lucy. 

So Marielle stopped drawing, and the boys 
put out their oars, and rowed towards the shore. 
They landed Lucy in the cove, on a little sandy 
landing-placé, and then they went back again to 
their station, while Lucy climbed up tothe grass 
ground above the rocks, and made her way to- 
wards the house singing. 

‘*Who’s coming there?” said old Mrs. Star, 
as Lucy approached. ‘Is that you, Lucy?” 

“Yes, ma’am,”’ said Lucy. 

‘‘ Where’s your mother?” said the woman. 

‘¢ Mother isn’t here. I came in a boat,” said 
Lucy. ‘ We’ve been drawing you.” 

“Drawing me! child? What do you mean 
by that?” 

‘“sWhy, we’re making a picture of the light- 
house, and of your house, and of you sitting at 
the door, knitting.” 

The old lady smiled, and asked who were in 
the boat; and Lucy told her. Sheseemed tobe 
much interested to hear about the drawing, and 
said that she wished she could see the pictures 
when they were done. 

“I’m sorry you can’t see,” said Lucy. 
long have you been blind ?” 

‘¢ Four or five years,”” said the woman. 

“Can’t you see at all?” asked Lucy. 

“No,” replied the woman, ‘ only just to tell 
day from night. I can tell when the sun shines, 
and when it is cloudy.” 

Here there was a pause. Lucy looked at the 
woman wiih a countenance of concern, and then 
said,— 

‘*T should think you had better get some 
spectacles.” 

‘¢ Dear soul,’? said the woman, ‘spectacles 
wouldn’t do me any good.” 

“‘ Why, did you ever try them?” said Lucy. 

‘No,’ said the woman. 

‘“‘Then you can’t be sure,” said 
less you have tried.” as 

“‘ Why, child,” said the woman, spectacles 
are good for the sight; but they won’t help 
eyes that haven’t got any sight in them at all.” 

‘IT mean to ask Lady Jane to lend me hers, 
the next time I come down, and let you try,” 
said Lucy. ‘It will not do any harm to try.” 
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**No, no, child! nonsense,” said Mrs. Star. 
** But I'll tell you what to do. Can you read?” 

‘* Yes, ma’am,”’ said Lucy. 

‘Then bring down one of your little story- 
books, and read me a story.” 

“Well,” said Lucy, ‘I will. We've got 
some books; only they’re Marielle’s; but she 
will let me bring one down, I know.” 

‘‘ Where is Marielle ?” said the woman. 

‘© OQ, she’s out in the boat,” replied Lucy, 
‘¢ finishing her drawing.” 

‘¢ What made you come ashore without her?” 
said the woman. 

‘“* Why, I wanted some water to drink. 
you got any water in yonr house 2” 

‘* Yes,” said the woman; ‘I’Jl give you some 
water; but you must go and get it yourself.” 

‘‘ Where is the water?” asked Lucy. 

‘It is down cellar,’ said the woman, “ina 
barrel.” 

“In a barrel?” repeated Lucy. 

“Yes,” said the woman ; ‘go into the house, 
and look on the dresser.” 

‘“‘The dresser?” said Lucy. 
dresser?” 

‘¢ Why, don’t you know what a dresser is, 
child? It is the shelves where I keep my dishes. 
The dresser is at the back side of the kitchen. 
Look on the second shelf, by the window, and 
you'll finda mug. It’s next to my wooden bowl. 
Then you must open the door by the side of the 
fireplace, and you'll see the cellar stairs. Right 
at the foot of the stairs you'll see a barrel paint- 
ed red, with a-plug in the end of it. You must 
pull out the plug; thenthe water will run. You 
can hold your mug under, and catch as much as 
you want, and then put in the plug again.” 

Lucy having received these directions, went 
timidly into the house. She felt somewhat un- 
certain how she should accomplish so delicate 
an operation ; and, if the old lady had not been 
blind, she would have asked her to go down and 
get the water for her. But, as she was so blind, 
she thought she might fall down the cellar stairs; 
and so she concluded that it was better for her 
to go herself. She accordingly went in, while 
the woman remained at her place knitting, and 
listening to Lucy’s footsteps. 

She heard her go to the dresser, and take the 
mug, and then openthe cellar door. She heard 
her footsteps distinctly, as she slowly and cau- 
tiously went down, one step after another, until 
she reached the foot of the stairs. Then there 
was a long pause. 

“Can’t you get the plug out?” asked the old 
woman, in a loud voice. 

There was no answer. 
hear. 

‘* Work it a little back and forth, and then it 
will come out,” said the blind woman. 

Here there was another pause; and then 
pretty soon she thought she heard the running of 
the water into the mug; but just as she was be- 
ginning to think that the sound continued rather 
too long, she heard an outcry, in Lucy’s voice, 
coming up from the cellar. 

‘«©O dear me! O dear me! all your water is 
spilling.” 
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The old woman jumped up, went into the 
house, walked rapidly across the floor with her 
arms extended before her, reached the cellar 
stairs, and descended, and before Lucy had time 
to think what was to be done, she took hold of 
the head of the barrel with one hand, and put 
the thumb of the other hand, in an instant, over 
the hole from which the water wasissuing. The 
stream was stopped at once. 

** Where’s the plug child?” said the woman. 

“ [lere,” said Lucy; and she put the plug into 
the hand which the woman extended to receive 
it. Mrs. Star put the plug into the hole, and 
crowded it in hard. 

“Have you got enough in your mug?” said 
she. 

‘¢ Yes, ma’am,” said Lucy; “only I’m very 
sorry I’ve spilt so much of your water.” 

¢O, that’s no matter,” said she; ‘ there’s 
plenty more.” 

«* But what do you have your water in a bar- 
rel for?” said Lucy. ‘* Why don’t you have a 
well, or a pump?” 

‘‘What, a well down through these rocks, 
child?” said the woman. 

She went up stairs, Lucy followed her slowly, 
drinking by the way. When she had drank as 
much water as she wanted, she put the mug 
down upon the table, as the woman told her to, 
and then went out upon the porch, and they be- 
gan to talk together again. 

‘*¢ We went out to an island,” said Lucy, “to 
find some shells, but we couldn’t find many.” 

‘¢ No,” said the woman; ‘there are no shells 
on these coasts. You must go tothe East In- 
dies if you want to find shells.” 

‘‘Are there a great many shells in the East 
Indies?”’ asked Lucy. 

“Yes,” replied the woman; ‘“‘I used to have 
a bag full, that some sailors gave me.” 

** What did you do with them?” said Lucy. 

‘I don’t know,” said the woman. ‘They are 
about the house now, somewhere. If 1 could 
find them, I would give them to you.” 

“Well,” said Lucy, “I wish you could find 
them.” 

«¢ Let me see,” said the woman. ‘ Perhaps 
they are in the back cupboard, on the upper 
shelf. I'll go and see.” 

So she rose, and went out with Lucy intoa 
back room where there was acloset. She open- 
ed the door, and placed a chair there. . 

«Now, Lucy, you’ve got eyes; so you may 
get up in the chair and look.” 

Lucy climbed up in the chair. 

“Look on the top shelf, farther end. 
do you see?” 

**T see a box,” said Lucy. 

‘Yes; now, what is there beside the box?” 

* There is a tin pail,” said Lucy. 

“Yes,” said the woman; “ that’s my old pail. 
There’s a hole in the bottom. Isthere any thing 
beyond the pail?” 

Lucy reached up, and moved the pail one 
way and the other; but there was nothing be- 
yond it. On the other end of the shelf there 
were two or three bundles of herbs, but no bag. 

‘Then they’re lost,” said the woman. ‘ At 
least, if they’re not on that shelf, [ don’t know 
anything about them. Stop, look in the pail.” 

It was very fortunate that Mrs. Star happened 
to think to ask Lucy to look in the pail; for 
there the bag of shells was, safe. Lucy pulled 
it out by its string. It was pretty large; as 
Jarge as a work-bag. 

Lucy got down upon the floor, and, resting 
the bag upon the chair where she had been stand- 
ing, she pulled the mouth of it open, and look- 
ed in. 

*¢©O, what beautiful shells!” said she. 
me pour them all out upon the table.” 

‘*No,” said Mrs. Star; ‘* you can look at 
them after you gethome. They are for you and 
your brother Royal together.” 

“Well,” said Lucy. So she thanked Mrs. 
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Star for the shells, and bade her good afternoon, 
and then ran along down to the shore. They 
came in for her, with the boat. She told them 
the story of the shells, and they showed her 
their drawings. Lucy was very much pleased 
with hers. Mr. St. John had finished it ina 
very beautiful manner. He had not only drawn 
the cld lady sitting in the porch, but Lucy her- 
self also, standing by her side, talking with her. 
Lucy said that she was very much pleased with 
her picture, and that she was very much obliged 
to Mr. St. John for helping her make it. And 
then they put up all the papers, and the boys 
rowed them home.—Lucy on the Seashore. 
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NARRATIVE. 





THE ELEVENTH HOUR. 
** At evening time it shall be light.’"—Zech. xiv. 17. 





Scarce any sight is more distressing to a 
Christian of sensibility, than that of an aged per- 
son, who is habitually unmindful of, and unpre- 
pared for death and eternity. If it be painful, 
when the individual possesses no especial claims 
upon the affections, how much more so must it 
be when the ties of blood or friendship, have 
rendered the sympathies of the beholder immeas- 
urably stronger. 

The fact is, however, one of no uncommon oc- 
currence, and at this moment, there are, it is by 
no means improbable, a great number who, from 
such a cause are walking in sorrow and anxiety. 
They are gazing perhaps, even now, with tear- 
ful eyes, upon the silvery locks and infirm forms 
of aged parents, and listening with sadness to the 
impatient murmurings of the beings with whose 
destinies theirs are so closely connected, under 
the pressure of affliction and bodily infirmities— 
or with anguish of a more bitter kind, may be 
compelled to listen to language from them, which 
marks the reign of infidelity in the heart. 

Many yeers since, there lived in England, the 
wife of a highly respectable gentleman who was 
suffering under the affliction I have specified. 
She was the mother of two fine boys, whom from 
early life, she had trained to habits of daily and 
fervent prayer for their prayerless father. She 
knelt with them frequently, and allowed them to 
see the intense anxiety she felt, for the fulfil- 
ment of her petitions. While assiduous in this 
part of her duty, she was no less so, in another 
which is also of vital importance. She lived 
herself, and studied habitually to conform her 
children to the duties of their station ; they were 
Christians not only in principle but in practice ; 
and however faulty, the husband and father 
might be as a child of God, he yet tenderly lov- 
ed and was beloved in return, by his family, in 
the bonds of earthly attachment; year after 
year passed away, and found the pious wife, 
‘“‘hoping against hope.” Death at last came, 
and she saw she was not to be allowed the priv- 
ilege of beholding with her bodily eyes, the con- 
version of her husband ; she meekly submitted to 
God’s will and died rejoicing in faith, and hope, 
believing that in after times her prayers were to 
be answered—the pious brothers went to one of 
the great universities of England, there to pre- 
pare themselves the better for the ministry. 
They graduated with honor, and soon were call- 
ed to posts of great usefulness as parish ministers. 
Before separating, they united in a closing 
prayer under the parental roof, for their beloved 
father, and entered into a solemn agreement, to 
continue at an appointed hour of the evening, 
their accustomed season of devotional supplica- 
tion for,bim and for each other. 

Loni the time, in which they thus faith- 
fully performed ther filial duties, without per- 
ceiving any spiritual fruit of their labors. Still 
like their pious mother they hoped on, and pray- 
ed without ceasing. Three score and ten years 





of their father’s life passed away, and yet he 
would not attend to the things of eternity. Soon 
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after this period, his health, which had previous- 
ly been vigorous, became impaired, and he 
was frequently a solitary and severe sufferer. 
This was the appointed season for the accom- 
plishment of hope and the fulfilment of prayer in 
his behalf. His sons visited him and wrote to 
him as often as their ministerial duties would 
permit. His heart became gradually softened: 
the fallow ground was broken up for the recep- 
tion of divine truth, and the aged man was real- 
ly converted and became as a little child in 
Christ Jesus. 

This blessed change was, as might be expect- 
ed, the source of the most lively joy to his sons 
and furnished them with a constant subject of 
grateful praise to Him, who had so graciously 
fulfilled His promise, in causing their aged pa- 
rent to find—* at evening time,—light.” For 
four years was his existence prolonged after this 
memorable era of his history, and he was per- 
mitted to gag ey by a most holy, and consis- 
tent walking with God, that He is able to save 
even at the last hour, if that hour has not been 
presumptuously looked to both by the individual 
and by those connected with him, as one full 
sufficient to meet the demands of the soul! 

Have none of my readers occasion for encour- 
agement, under trials similar to those of the ex- 
cellent wife and sons whom I have now describ- 
ed? Let them be stimulated to a faithful imita- 
tion of their conduct! Let them be unwearied 
in prayer and assiduous in the discharge of filial 
and conjugal duty. And then let them rest on 
God for the fulfilment of his promises, that « at 
evening time, it shall be light!”” And oh! how 
far, how infinitely far, does the beauteous but 
mellow light, which God casts over the aged be- 
liever, transcend in loveliness, any that has been 
ever previously seen resting on him in the days 
of youth and prosperity :— 


If thou would’st see man’s soul aright, 

Behold him in that “ evening light ;” 

For the beams that 1lumin’d his early day, 
Would gild but to flout his hair of grey." M.C. 
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THE JOYFUL SURPRISE, 
OR THE INFLUENCE OF A DAUGHTER. 

A newspaper called the Daily Advertiser, pub- 
lished at Rochester, N. Y. gives an account of 
the influence exerted by an amiable daughter 
upon her intemperate parent. She was the 
means of reforrygg his ‘habits, and restoring 
peace and com#é Gla longsuffering family. — 

ttaday of the State 
aight have been 
dwelling some- 
it the place and 
ve been seen sit- 
pak fast table, a man 
levelopments, a prepos- 
7S re, but with a countenance 
moody and irritable. On his right sat a woman 
—his wife—little, if any, past the meridian of 
life, but exhibiting traces of a premature fading 
of a face and figure still mildly beautiful. At 
his left sat his daughter—an unblighted copy of 
her patient but sorrow-stricken mother, in the 
healthfulness of incipient womanhood. 

In this young woman’s eyes tears were gather- 
ing, and as she turned her timid face towards 
her moody father, they might have been seen 
glistening like the pearly drops of a summer 
morning, as the first beams of the sun glances 
on their crystal surface. Her heart was full 
and her voice tremulous, as she at length gained 
courage enough to ejaculate ‘“* Father !”’ 

The moody man started, as though the sound 
of loud melody echoed in his ears. He bent his 













gaze inquiringly on his trembling child, and in 
accents unusually soft for him, said, ‘* Well, Bell, 
what would you ?” 





Bell felt emboldened, and dressing her face, 
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in a sweet, pleading smile, replied, “I wish, fa- 
ther, that you would not go to the election to- 
da aed 

The frown re-appeared—it was stern and bit- 
ter, and he asked sharply, ‘“* Why not?” 

Bell could not answer. She seemed anxious 
to escape from the angry gaze of a father whom 
but a moment before she hoped to conciliate. 
She was about to withdraw when a voice of 
startling fierceness said, ‘* Girl, look on your fa- 
ther. You, but a child, presume to counsel your 
father as to what he should do, and doubtless act 
asthe agent of your mother. I could have borne 
to be called a drunkard—aye, a drunkard!” and 
a shiver passed over him—* but,” continued he, 
‘to have it insinuated by a child, is too much. 
I shall go the election. So bring me my hat.” 

No word of remonstrance was heard, and the 
miserable man rushed from his dwelling. 

That day, bitter tears were shedgaround the 
hearth-stone of Powell P - Noon came, 
but so did not the. father of the gricfagicken 
Isabel. Night, too, with its darksome loneliness, 
drew its curtains around, but no sign of the re- 
turn of the infatuated—the father and the hus- 
band. Often did the mother and daughter in- 
stinctively cling to each Other, as some casual 
noise induced the belief that the object of their 
solicitude had indeed come, but how did they 
dread to encounter the frowns—mayhap the in- 
ebriate curses, of him who was the cause of their 
vigils ! 

At length the hour of midnight sounded, and 
as its echoes died away, the footstep of the ex- 
pected one was heard. How wildly beat the 
hearts of mother and daughter, as Powell P. en- 
tered that door so long and eagerly watched. 
He was there before them, but not noisy nor 
harsh—for he was sober, calm, and collected. 
So great was the joy of his wife and daughter, 
that neither could give utterance to the wild 
emotions that played around their hearts: but 
they would not have spoken then for worlds, 
lest the echo of a voice should have dispelled 
what seemed a pleasing illusion. 

*¢ My Bell, Isabel!” were the first words that 
greed their ears, and in a moment both were 
crying for joy on his bosom. 

We need not detail the affecting conversation 
which followed, nor the joyful surprise with which 
the mother and daughter heard his resolves and 
hopes. It will be sufficiently understood from a 
single expression of Powell P. as his daughter 
was about to retire torest. They were—‘ Good 

night, my child, and may God bless you—you 
have saved your father !” 

The father had_hee 












ed—the glass was rej 
counter—he left the place y 
purpose, and hastened to enrol hi 
the advocates of Temperance. 

The Pledge has been religiously kept—the 
visage of his mild and amiable wife is fast losing 
its care-worn expression. Bell has become the 
joyous, hoping being she was destined to be, 
while Powell P. is fast regaining all his former 
vigor and nobleness. Often do these contented 
beings talk over past scenes, while the amiable 
Bell fails not to designate the night of which we 
have spoken, as that of ** The Joyful Surprise.” 
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THE MARTYRDOM OF A CHILD. 


It is common for children to think they are 
too young to be religious, to confess the name 
of Christ, and come to his holy Supper, to cele- 
brate his love. 


We would cite an instance of 


Saviour. We copy it from the excellent history 

of the Rev. Joseph Milner. 

* At Cesarea, in Cappadocia, a child named 

Cyril showed uncommon fortitude. He called 

on the name of Jesus Christ continually; nor 

could blows or threats prevent him from openly 

avowing Christianity. Several children of the 

same age persecuted him; and his own father, 

with the applauses of many persons for his zeal 

in the support of Paganism, drove him out of his 

house. The judge ordered him to be brought 

before him, and said: ‘* My child, I will pardon 

your faults—and your father shall receive you 

again. It is in your power to enjoy your father’s 

estate, provided you are wise, and take care of 
your own interest.” ‘1 rejoice to bear your 

reproaches,” replied the child; ‘*God will re- 

ceive me. I am not sorry that I am expelled 

out of our house; I shall have a better mansion. 

I fear not death, because it will introduce me 

into a better life.” 

Divine grace having enabled him to witness 
this good confession, he was ordered to be bound 

and led, as it were to execution. The Judge 

had given secret orders to bring him back again, 
hoping that the sight of the fire might overcome 
his resolution. Cyril remained inflexible. The 
humanity of the Judge still induced him to con- 
tinue his remonstrances. ‘Your fire and sword,” 
says the young martyr, “are insignificant. I go 
to a better home—I go to more excellent riches. 
Despatch me presently, that I may enjoy them.” 
The spectators wept through compassion. ‘Ye 
should rejoice,” says he, ‘‘in conducting me to 
punishment. Ye know not what acity 1 am go- 
ing to inhabit, nor what is my hope.” Thus he 
went to his death, and was the admiration of the 
whole city. Such an example illustrates well 
that Scripture—* Out of the mouths of babes 
and sucklings thou hast ordained strength.” 

A spirit, such as this young martyr breathed, 
we would gladly see saught and cherished by all 
the children of our Sabbath Schools. What can 
be more desirable than that they should be de- 
cidedly forthe Saviour? Generally, their parents, 
instead of being offended, would greatly rejoice, 
and they would also secure a larger degree of 
earthly prosperity. Suppose it, however, to be the 
reverse; that even their parents should turn them 
out of their homes, and that they would have to 
go and be burnt at the stake; all of these suffer- 
ings would be of no moment in comparison with 
the heavenly joys to which they would be intro- 
duced. And what child would not rather 
burn an hour than burn forever? Cyril, whose 
history we have just cited, was truly wise. Young 
as he was, he knew how to count the cost, and 
that time might not at all be weighed against 
eternity. 

Children are struck with the bravery of great 
generals—of a Cesar, a Bonaparte. In the 
young Cyril, they may nevertheless see a hero- 
ism casting all the fame of the great and mighty 
in the world in the shade. Death, amid the 
deepest disgrace in the estimation of mankind— 
death in the horrid form of consuming fire could 
not intimidate or move this youth. Such chil- 
dren have no cause to fear. Either they wili 
not feel what they are called to suffer, or they 
will be more than supported. And as soon as 
released, all will be over. There can be no 
martyrdom, no pain in heaven. All men would 
gladly have the Christian’s reward in eternity. 
If the Judge who condemned Cyril never re- 
pented, what would he not now give if he had 
only proved as brave? Only he who fears to 
sin, is the truly brave. 

We would add—he who fears to sin, has noth- 
ing else to fear. Satan, or the wicked, may do 
him harm. But they can only reach him in the 
present world. Their utmost rage can only de- 
stroy the body. So the Saviour taught and ex- 
horted his disciples: ‘*And fear not them 





one who felt he was not too young to die for the 


which kill the body, but are not able to kill the 
soul.” Injury cannot be received from the Lord. 





He may chastise those whom he loves. He will, 
however, on no account suffer their souls to 
perish, The soul of the righteous cannot be 
killed. It is certainly, and by the grace of God, 
necessarily destined to a blessed immortality. 
Let, then, all our children be for Christ, even 
though they should have to die,—and Christ will 
be for them when a whole world could not save 
the soul from hell.—Christian Intelligencer. 
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A MOTHER’S AFFECTION, 


Would you know what maternal affection is!— 
listen to me, and I will tell you. 

Did you ever notice anything with its young, 
and not observe a token of joy and happiness in 
its eyes? Have you not seen the hen gather her 
chickens together?’ She seemed delighted to see 
them pick up the grain which she refrained from 
eating. Did you never see the young chick ride 
on its mother’s back, or behold the whole brood 
nestle beneath her wing? If you have, you may 
know something of a mother’s love. 

Did you ever see a cat play with its kitten? 
How full of love and joy she looks; how she 
will fondle and caress it; how she will suffer it 
to tease, and tire, and worry her in its wild sports, 
and yet not harm it in the least! Have you not 
seen her take it up in her mouth, and carry it 
gently away, that it should not be injured? and 
with what trembling caution would she take it 
up, in fear that she might hurt it! 

Did you ever see a bird building its nest? 
Day by day, and hour by hour, they labor at 
their work, and all so merrily ; then they line it 
with soft feathers, and will even pluck their own 
down, rather than their young should suffer. 

A sheep is the meekest, the most timid and 
gentle of animals—the least sound will startle 
it, the least noise will make it flee; but, when it 
has a little lamb by its side, it will turn upon the 
fiercest dog, and dare the combat with him; it 
will run between its lamb and danger, and rath- 
er die than its young one should be harmed. 

The bird will battle with the serpent; the 
timid deer will turn and meet the wolf; the ant 
will turn on the worm; and the little bee will 
sheath its sting in any intruder that dares to mo- 
lest its young. 

Many beasts are fierce and wild, and prowl 
about for blood ; but the fiercest of beasts—the 
tiger, the hyzna, the lion, the bear—all love 
their young; yes, the most cruel natures are not 
utterly cruel. The snake opens her mouth, and 
suffers her young to enter into her bosom when 
they are in danger :—this is maternal love. 

If, then, the beasts and reptiles of the earth, 
who are so full of love for their offspring,—if 
they will care for them, provide for them, live 
for them, die for them,—how great do you sup- 
pose must be the love of a mother for her child 2 
Greater than these, be assured; ay, far greater, 
for the mother looks forward for the time when 
the child shall become like a flower in full blos- 
som. A mother’s love is the most powerful 
thing on earth! 

All other things are subject to change, all oth- 
er hearts may grow cold, all other things may 
be lost or forgotten—but a mother’s love lasts 
forever! It is akin to that love with which God 
himself loves his creatures, and never faileth. 

Love thy mother, then, my little child. 
When she is gone, there is no eye can brighten 
upon thee, no heart can melt for thee, like hers ; 
then wilt thou find a void, a vacancy, a loss, that 
all the wealth or grandeur of the world can ney- 
er fill up. 

Thy mother may grow old, but her love de- 
cays not; she may grow sear at heart, and gray 
upon the brow, but her love for thee will be 
green. Think, then, in the time of her decline, 
of what she has suffered, felt, and known for 








thee ; think of her devotion, her cares, her anx- 











YOUTHS COMPANION. 

















iety, her hopes, her fears—think, and do not 
aught that may bring down her gray hairs with 
sorrow to the grave.—Merry’s Museum. 























EDITORIAL. 








FILIAL PIETY. 

A steamboat lately went up from Buffalo, N. Y. to the 
Upper Lakes, (our readers may find these lakes on the 
map,)on a trip for pleasure. They stopped at a place 
called St. Marie, where some Indians were invited on 
board to dance, fur the amusement of the party. As 
they were jumping about on deck, an aged Indian wo- 
man tumbled overboard. The Indians think a great 
deal of their old people, and treat them with much re- 
spect. In this, they are a pattern to us. As soon as 
the accident was known, the whole band sent up a great 
cry of distress. A young Indian, a son of the old wo- 
man, jumped in after his mother as quick as thought. 
But he did not rise as soon as they expected, and a 
kind-hearted young man, of the name of Roberts, jump- 
ed in, and brought both the mother and the son on board. 
It was truly noble, in both these men, to be willing to 
expose their lives to save others, and the young Indian 
is to be praised for his love to his mother, though he 
loved her no more than every son ought to love his 
mother. 

Since this was written, we find another account of the 
matter, which says that both the Indian woman and her 
son had been drinking spirits; and that it was doubtful 
whether the son jumped in after his mother, to get her 
out of the water, or whether he tumbled in, because he 
could not stand. The woman held on to her bottle; 
and as soon as she got out of the water, she offered 
some of the poison to her deliverer. To keep out of 
danger, our readers will see that they must hold on to 
the principles of the “Cold Water Army.” 





A GOOD CONSCIENCE, 

About sixteen years ago, a boy eight or ten years old 
was the means of injuring a poor man’s cow, so that she 
was good for nothing after it. A little while after, he 
went away to seek his fortune; and now he is rich. A 
few days ago, he met the man whose cow he had in- 
jured, took him to his store, and gave him a check on 
the bank for the worth of his cow, with interest. This 
was doing justice ; and it showed that he had a good 
conscience. Boys should learn two things from this— 
first, to be careful how they do mischief, the recollection 
of which will always be bitter to them. They should 
also follow the example of this young man; and if they 
have injured any one, confess it and make satisfaction, 
and then they will have a good conscience. 














VARIETY. 








‘Be Kind to the Dog. 

The following story shows the kind feelings of a good 

dog; and we hope none of our readers, after perusing 

it, will ever be so cruel as to abuse, or so unkind as to 
worry this faithful animal :— 


A Farrarut Frrenp.—On Wednesday evening, after 
dark, a gentleman in the vicinity of Fifth and Elm 
streets, found in the street a child barely old enough to 
walk and talk a little, but not old enough to tell its own 
name or the name of its parents. The little wanderer 
was nearly exhausted, but by its side stood its friend— 
a very fine dog. The noble animal seemed more con- 
scious of the condition of his charge than the child it- 
self did, when the gentleman took the child up, he view- 
ed him with distrust and prepared to resist injury if it had 
been offered. The gentleman took the child up, and in 
company with other persons, brought it to our office. 

The wanderer soon fell asleep in the man’s arms, 
and as it was carried along, and in our office, where it 
was passed from one to another, no efforts could induce 
the dog to desert or be separated from it. When any 
one took the child, he would spring upon him, examine 
his person, smell of the child, and then, if satisfied that 
it was safe, would crouch down by the feet of the per- 
son holding it. In a few minutes after reaching our 
office, persons in search of the child received it, and as 














soon as they set out in the direction of the child’s resi- 
dence, the faithful animal testified in every possible 
manner his joy and consciousness that the child was 
safe, and then for the first time did he appear to be will- 
ing to be separated from it. 
—p——— 
An Affecting Incident. 


The following incident occurred at a Temperance 
meeting in Brooklyn, N. Y. says the Sun. Soldiers of 
the cold water army always do likewise: 

“Just as the addresses were about to commence, a 
group of half a dozen Jads entered the room, and in their 
midst was a poor miserable drunkard, apparently over 
fifty years of age. We have never beheld any one whose 
features and general appearance exhibited more plainly 
the ravages of the “accursed poison,” than did those of 
this individual. His clothes were soiled and torn, his 
eyes were glassy, and his face was a fearful index of 
the fires that raged within. ‘The expression of the coun- 
tenance was that of the most extreme suffering, wretch- 
edness and wo, and as his feeble and unsteady limbs 
bore him, tottering, to his seat, it seemed as though he 
was just ready to drop into the silent grave. 

“In reply to the kind inquiries of Mr. Hall, the Pres- 
ident, the old man in an earnest and feeling manner 
said, “ Sir, I don’t know butI shall intrude here—though 
these boys told me I shouldn’t; but I want to sign your 
pledge. I was once in good circumstances, and was 
surrounded by every thing which could make life desir- 
able—but in an evil hour I commenced the use of strong 
drink, and the consequence is, I have lost home, friends, 
property, health, every thing. I was sitting on a door 
step this evening, and the rain was pouring down upon 
my head, when these little boys came along, and asked 
me to go and sign the temperance pledge. They said 
they would show me the way here, and they did; and 
when we came to the door, they took hold of my arms 
and led me up stairs. God bless them for it.” He sign- 
ed the pledge.” 

——— 
Breaking the Gale. 


A modern traveller, speaking of witnessing a violent 
storm among the Appenines, makes the following singu- 
lar entry in his Journal :—* In the midst of the tempest, 
I was struck with a noise of what I supposed to be a 
clap of thunder, but which exactly resembled the report 
of a musket.’ Presently another, and another, and an- 
other, like a running of musketry, caused me to 
doubt whether it was really thunder. Casting my eyes 
up the steep sides of the crag, on which the town ( Nar- 
ni) is built, { saw muskets popping out and firing from 
the windows of every house. “What is the meaning 
of this?” asked I of alittle boy who stood by. “To 
break the gale,” he replied. “See how it blows; ina 
minute or two the wind will go down.” Sure enough, 
ina few minutes the wind ceased, and a tremendous 
shower of rain, with thunder and lightning followed, 
after which the clouds swept off, and all was clear and 
serene.” 

Our traveller adds—* Strange as this may appear, it 
is easily explained. The explosion of fire arms has the 
effect of thunder in giving a shock or electrical impulse 
to the air, and condensing the vapor intorain. There is 
no doubt that many of our dry storms might be convert- 
ed into copious showers by the firing of cannon !” 

a 


Hiappiness in Death. 


As one said to Philips J. Jenks just before he expired, 
“ How hard it is to die ;” he replied, “O no, easy dying, 
blessed dying, glorious dying.” Looking up at the 
clock, he said, “I have experienced more happiness in 
dying two hours this day than in my whole life. It is 
worth living for; it is worth a whole life to have such an 
end as this. I have long desired that I might glorify 
God in my death; but, O! I never thought that such a 
poor worm as I could ceme to such a glorious death.” 

—__—_. 
- Snaring Alligators. 


During the Mahratta war, says Major Napier, the 
British camp lay on the banks of a tank, swarming with 
large alligators, and he proposed the following way of de- 
stroying these disagreeable neighbors. There were 
numerous bamboos growing round the tank ; possessing 
the elasticity of a yew bow; one of these was to be bent 
to the ground, and fastened to a tent peg driven in suf- 
ficient to make it retain that position. This done, a dog 
was to be tied down close to the peg, and a rope witha 
running knot fastened to the bamboo that the alligator 
must insert his head into the noose before he could 
reach the cur, which he would seize and attempting to 
cairy away, tear up the tent peg: the bamboo released 
from its hold, immediately rebounding with such violence, 
as to carry aloft the whole trio—dog, peg, and crocodile, 
20 or 30 bamboos were accordingly baited ; and so-suc- 
cessful was the experiment, that not an eye was closed 
tha tnight in the camp from the dreadful howlings of the 











monsters as they were swung in the wind. Next morn- 
ing was discovered the finest crop of bamboo fruit ever 
witnessed, every tree bearing its burden of a tent peg, 
a prairie dog, and an alligator, some already dead, others 
in their last agonies. The disturbance caused by their 
roaring had, however, been so great that the General 
put a stop to the sport in the next day’s orders. 


—_—__ 
Ostrich Riding. 


Mr. Adamson, in his “ Voyage to Senegal,” é&c. men- 
tions two ostriches, which, though young, were of gigan- 
tic size, and afforded him a very remarkable sight. 
“They were so tame, that two little blacks mounted 
both together on the back of the largest. No sooner 
did he feel their weight, than he began to run as fast as 
possible, and carried them several times round the vil- 
lage, as it was impossible to stop him otherwise than by 
obstructing the passage. This sight pleased me so 
much, that to try their strength, I directed a full grown 
negro to mount the smallest, and two others the largest. 
The burthen did not seem at all disproportioned to their 
strength. At first they went ata tolerable sharp trot, 
but when thieyshecame heated a little, they expanded 
their wings as though to catch the wind, and moved 
with sigh Hleetnes, at they scarcely seemed to touch 
the ground. The ostrick moves like the partridge, with 
the advantage of greater fleetness; and I am satisfied 
that those Iam speaking of would have distanced the 
fleetest race horses that were ever bred in England. It 
is true they would not hold out so long as a horse; but 
they would undoubtedly go over a given space in less 
time. I have frequently beheld this sight, which is ca- 

able of giving one an idea of the use it might be of, 
se we but the method of breaking and managing it as 
as we do a horse.” 
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MY BROTHER. 
“Ts this my little brother ? 
How cold he is and still, 
Do take him up, dear mother! 
Is he not very ill ?” 
“No! no! my child, the dear one 
Will suffer no more pain, 
*Tis death makes him so silent ; 
He will not move again.” 
“ Not hold his little arms out! 
Nor make that pleasant noise ! 
Nor open wide his tiny hand 
To take the pretty toys.” 
“T'was little brother’s sprrit 
Which made him laugh and play, 
That which you loved you see not, 
There’s nothing here but clay.” 
“Why do you weep, then, mother ? 
You said the other day, 
To die was only going home: 
Did brother want to stay >” 
“ He has not gone away, child ; 
If we loye him with our hearts, 










we will go away ; 

| will give us happy thoughts, 

e ask him when we pray.” 

| Friendship Offering for 1842. 


_—— 
A WALK IN THE MEADOWS. 
See that little creature frisk 
Gayly round its sober dam; 
Young and happy, blithe and brisk, 
Pretty little harmless lamb. 

That same Being, good and wise, 
Who this playful lambkin made, 
Formed the earth, the sun, the skies, 

Moon and stars, and light and shade. 
Ought I not to love and fear 

One so great, and yet so kind; 
Seek to do his will while here, 

With a child-like, humble mind ? 
He who clothes this pretty lamb, 

Gives me food and raiment too ; 
Sent his Son to suffer shame, 

Pain and death—the sinner’s due. 
Here was love which has no bound, 

Far surpassing all beside ; 
Nothing like it can be found, 

Sinners live—while Jesus died. 








